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Schweitzer 


A short while before the celebration of Albert Schweit- 
zer’s eightieth birthday there appeared a book by one who 
has been a close friend and has known Dr. Schweitzer 
as a neighbor in the Alsatian village of Giinsbach. 
(Albert Schweitzer: An Introduction, by Jacques Fes- 
chotte. Boston, Beacon Press, 1955. $2.00.) Included 
are the texts of two of Schweitzer’s addresses. One gives 
Schweitzer’s “luminous memories” of the French town 
of Colmar in his youth, including the museum to which 
small boys were led regularly of an afternoon. Here 
the boy was comforted on seeing the tousled hair on 
a figure of St. John. “My own hair was always very 
untidy. In the Apostle St. John I had a companion in 
misfortune.” 

At Colmar, too, “a certain melancholy” on the features 
of the statue of a Negro aroused the boy's compassion. 
Whenever he went to Colmar he asked to “make the 
little detour” which would enable him to pause before 
the Bruat monument. In later life the Negro people 
became “the grand object’ of all his travels. 

The other address, on ethics in the evolution of human 
thought, was delivered by the great physician on his 
installation as a member of the French Academy in 1952. 
Here he said: “Ethics is only complete when it exacts 
compassion toward every living thing.” 

In addition to the sculpture at Colmar, Schweitzer was 
influenced, in 1904, by reading an article on Africa in 
the Paris Journal des Missions Evangéliques. “Suddenly 
he realized where his path was to lie.” When he an- 
nounced his decision, there was at first indignation in 
university circles at Strasbourg. 

In this book will be found an intimate account, with 
special reference to life in Giinsbach, to which Schweitzer 
was brought at the age of six months, and which is 
today the European center of his stupendous endeavors. 
The author modestly says that he cannot, in 129 pages, 
follow the doctor’s paths in deiail. Included, however. 
are many warm interpretations of a personality and 
numerous anecdotes. We are given a vivid description 
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of the study at Giinsbach, resembling a monk's cell. 
(me moves among beautiful country churches with old 
organs, in which the noted musician has a special interest. 

Schweitzer prefers small organs. (What a pity, a 
young American suburbanite once remarked, that he does 
not like them big.) In the village church at Gunsbach 
the Roman Catholic priest still enters first to say mass 
of a Sunday morning. After the mass is said, there 
is a short interval, and the Lutheran pastor enters and 
reads the service. Dr. Schweitzer, seated in the study 
at Gitinsbach in 1949, told the writer of these lines that 
Roman Catholics and Protestants live in “complete ac- 
cord” in that village. 

“Schweitzer’s aesthetic experience began by way of 
music. First there were fumbling experiments with his 
father’s old piano, and later with the harmonium; and 
the intense delight of hearing ‘the grown-ups’ sing the 
old songs of Alsace in two-part harmony. . . . When 
he listened to the part-songs he trembled from head 
to foot and had to lean against the wall to prevent him- 
self from falling. And when he went to his first brass- 
band concert he all but fainted.” 

Schweitzer grew up with the sons of peasants, men 
of the vineyards and operators of dairy barns. Here 
he developed sympathy for one Jew oppressed. He sharp- 
ened his concept of reverence for life by standing opposed 
to the habits of boys hunting birds. Once he went out 
hunting and the church bells rang out the chime before 
the call to prayer. The boy threw away his catapult. 
“The mystery of life had been revealed to a precocious 
spirit; it was the starting point of Schweitzer’s morality. 

. founded on reverence-for-life. . . .” 

At the Lycée de Mulhouse the nervous youth named 
Albert Schweitzer was at first considered an unpromising 
pupil. “But when he found teachers who understood 
him, all this was changed... .” 

In the lodgings of the Protestant Seminary of Stras- 
bourg, in old houses by a quiet river, Albert Schweitzer 
developed his studies in theology and philosophy, and 
his interest in Goethe. “His studies . . . were marked 
by tireless intensity and an unremitting passion for 
knowledge.” 

“Fifty years have passed since he first dazzled and 
delighted his students in the Strasbourg Theological 
Seminary, but he has lost nothing of the freshness of 
mind and temper which then distinguished him. His con- 
versation is full of contrasts: smiles and flashes of 
lightning, anecdotes and flights of speculation. As he 
stoops over a flower by the wayside or chats with a 
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passing shepherd, his mind keeps company with Bach 
and Goethe or soars among the everlasting truths of 
ethics,” 


Mumford on Our Perilous Situation 


“Unconditional cooperation on a world scale is .. . 
the only alternative to the certain disintegration of civili- 
zation and the probable extermination of the race,” wrote 
Lewis Mumford in the autumn of 1946, and the essay 
now becomes one of the chapters in the book, /n the Name 
of Sanity (New York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 1954. 
$3.75). The book contains mostly the texts of lectures, 
which are brought together for “those who are disquieted 
by the violence and irrationality of our times.” The aim 
is “not to present a ready-made solution to the problems 
of our time, but to suggest an attitude and a philosophy 
capable of meeting them... . ” 

Mr. Mumford, who has been called one of the modern 
prophets, inveighs against the conventional means of na- 
tional security. He alleges that this nation has relied al- 
most exclusively on the power of mechanical and chemi- 
cal devices, and this has resulted in the release of disinte- 
grating forces at home and abroad. The means which we 
rely on abroad promotes at home a barbarism that we be- 
lieve we are trying to oppose elsewhere. Mr. Mumford 
then pleads for the release of love and creativity, which he 
sees inherent in our democratic society. 

“In this situation the artist has a special task and 
duty ...,” he writes in a chapter, ‘‘Renewal in the Arts.” 
The artist has “the task of reminding men of the depth 
of their humanity and the promise of their creativity.” 
“In our arts, as they receive these fresh currents of 
energy and hope, all of man’s nature will be fully repre- 
sented and utilized, not merely his instincts and reflexes 
and mechanical responses and physical needs, but all that 
makes him fully and eloquently human: above all, his 
capacities for understanding, sympathy, and love.” 

In America, the emphasis on keeping the machine run- 
ning and on materialism has resulted in the “depersonali- 
zation of man.” But “no amount of material success can 
give such a civilization a substitute for a valuable and 
purposeful life.” 

“In short, we must face the fact that the classic re- 
ligions have always clearly indicated: without the effort 
to achieve a higher life, to seek, as the saying is, the King- 
dom of Heaven, nothing that can properly be called 
human life is possible ; though a culture may carry on for 
centuries on the momentum acquired in some earlier ef- 
fort.” The nature of our culture is indicated by our will- 
ingness “to interrupt the music of Bach or Mozart to 
advertise a cigarette or a laxative.” “Our life has become 
an air-conditioned nightmare: packed with sensations and 
emptied of purposes. ... ” 

“What I am saying comes finally to this: we will not 
summon the political will and intelligence to control the 
powers that we have unleashed outside us, unless we de- 
velop the potentialities that exist within us, and project 
new goals that lie beyond us.” 

The Sermon on the Mount becomes the most practical 
alternative. “The only final safeguard against the geno- 
cidal and suicidal impulses our weapons of extermination 
have encouraged is the sedulous devotion to love in all its 
aspects.” And all of this has immediate political implica- 
tions, he says. 


16th Convention of the C.1.0. 


“What is good for America is good for organized 


labor,” was the subtitle used by Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, in his 
annual “Report to the C.I.O.,” presented at the 16th 
Convention held in Los Angeles, December 6-10, 1954. 


James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, called upon the 
states to repeal the so-called “right to work laws,” then 
in effect in 17 states, in an address to the Convention. 
These laws prohibit certain union security contracts fa- 
vored by organized labor. It was later made clear that 
Mr. Mitchell spoke for himself, and not for President 
Eisenhower. (These laws were considered in this SERVICE, 
March 19.) 

Mr. Reuther’s report, a comprehensive one of 116 
pages, expressed satisfaction with the results of the 1954 
elections. “Not a single one of the most consistently pro- 
Labor, Fair Deal senators who had been marked for 
political execution by the forces of political reaction was 
defeated at the polls. Indeed, the ranks of the Fair 
Dealers in the Senate and in the House were increased 
by new men and women pledged to the enactment of lib- 
eral policies for the benefit of all people of the United 
States.” Mr. Reuther said the speed of technological 
changes and the rise of the ‘‘automatic factories” called 
for increased responsibility on the part of the federal 
government with respect to employment. He favored 
steps to improve “‘mass consumption.” 

“Labor unity” was promoted the past year, Mr. 
Reuther observed, especially by the adoption of the no- 
raiding agreement by a large number of unions affiliated 
with both the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. “It is clear that 
there is a widespread desire for unity in the ranks of 
American labor. We in the C.I.O. are looking toward the 
establishment of a type of unity that will stimulate 
growth, not result in stagnation. We seek to advance— 
not to abandon—principles upon which the C.I.O. was 
created and grew. .. . It is my belief that there is, in 
both the A.F, of L. and the C.1.0., a keen desire to work 
constructively together to push aside the obstacles to 
unity, in order that the division in the ranks of American 
labor may be ended.” 

Among resolutions adopted, running to over 70 printed 
pages, were the following: 

“The C.1.O. once more endorses the efforts of affiliates 
to negotiate guaranteed annual wage agreements. We 
pledge our wholehearted support to any of our unions 
engaged in a struggle to achieve this common goal. 

“We recognize that all workers have a common interest 
in seeing that large employers accept responsibility for 
providing regular employment, or failing that, regular 
wages. Not only workers but the entire nation will bene- 
fit when the great industrial companies are impelled by 
the stimulus of wage guarantees to plan for stable em- 
ployment and to support government policies directed 
towards encouraging economic stability. 

“While we have never claimed that guaranteed wages 
are a cure-all, they are an important lever for raising 
the sights of business leadership so that their planning 
takes into account the needs of the workers in their plants 
and of the entire community for a steady flow of income 
and purchasing power. We have confidence that Amer- 
ican ingenuity and enterprise can find ways to provide 
continuous employment to the great majority of workers 
in factories, offices, and other types of establishments, 
preserving free choice of jobs but assuring decent family 
income, so the fear of want will increasingly be lifted 
from American homes.” 
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“To strengthen democracy . . . the C.I.O. will work 
for”: 

“Implementation of the Supreme Court’s historic de- 
cision on school segregation. This includes anti-segrega- 
tion riders on federal appropriations for all types of 
state aid. 


“Passage of an effective and workable fair employment 
practices law. 

‘Legislation outlawing poll taxes and other undemo- 
cratic restrictions on the right to vote. 

“A federal anti-lynching bill... . 

“Support of a liberal immigration policy both in legis- 
lation and administration. . . . 

“Continuation of the present Selective Service -\ct, 
strengthened to prevent inequities, as long as the world 
crisis requires, in lieu of any plan for universal military 
training. ... 

“The strengthening, rather than the abandonment, of 
the United Nations. Other alliances and arrangements, 
whenever possible, should be brought into the framework 
of the United Nations. 

“Extension and liberalization of international trade 
programs; adoption of legislation designed to ameliorate 
any harm resulting to affected workers, areas, industries. 
Such tariff reductions shall not be destructive of basic 
American industries.” 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


The 36th annual meeting of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, held December 14-16, 1954, in New 
York, gave general approval to Secretary Benson’s policies 
and programs, called for continued flexible governmental 
price supports, and heard Mr. Benson say he was consid- 
ering revising the parity formula, the ratio of prices re- 
ceived to prices paid, or an index of purchasing power 
that is regarded as of first importance among farm or- 
ganizations. The Secretary indicated that his recom- 
mendation for a revision might call for a “reweighting”’ 
of some of the factors used in the complex statistical 
process of determining “parity.” 

Domestic demand for farm products is good, said Allan 
B. Kline, president of the Federation for seven years, 
but foreign demand is unsatisfactory. He made a plea for 
a broad international trade, holding that in the world 
“production and trade can be expanded to the mutual 
advantage of all concerned.” He referred to recent ex- 
pansion in domestic trade in the United States and added: 
“Certainly, the same principle applies to international af- 
fairs.” Mr. Kline also announced his resignation hecause 
of ill health. He was succeeded by Charles B. Shuman 
of Sullivan, Ill, president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, 

The Federation adopted a comprehensive series of re- 
solutions which ran to almost 100 mimeographed pages. 
These included a statement of beliefs, “essential to the 
maintenance and improvement of our capitalistic system.” 
“The present trend toward socialism, if unchecked, will 
lead to communism.” Another “belief” is “in the separa- 
tion of church and state.” 

In part because of “conditions peculiar to agriculture 
which cause farm prices to fluctuate more widely than 
farm costs,” the Federation states that “price support 
and production adjustment programs have a place in an 
over-all agricultural program. . . The Agricultural 
Act of 1954 received broad praise, “\Ve reaffirm our be- 
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lief in the principle of variable price supports. We also 
continue to favor provision for 90 per cent of parity price 
support for the first year that marketing quotas are in 
effect for any commodity immediately following a year 
in which marketing quotas were not in effect on such 
commodity.” 

“The United States should extend . . . the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for four years. ... We favor the 
continuation and improvement of the technical assistance 
program as an important part of our foreign policy. . . . 
We recommend that U. S. farm products be offered for 
sale in world markets without regard to destination when- 
ever it will advance the welfare, peace, and freedom of the 
United States. ... We favor continued financial support 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. . . . 
An international exchange of farm people is of great 
value in furthering international understanding, goodwill, 
and exchange of improved techniques in agriculture and 
farm organizations.” 

The A.F.B.F. has supported the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and now believes that “the present service area 
should not be expanded.” The delegates voted down a 
recommendation from its resolutions committee which had 
been interpreted as leaning toward approval of the con- 
troversial Dixon-Yates arrangement. The Federation 
believes that most power in the U. S. should be produced 
by private utilities. 

“We believe that farmers have the right to enter into 
husiness on a cooperative basis whenever and wherever in 
their judgment it is wise to do so.” 

Among many other topics the Federation adopted a 
systematic statement on labor-management relations. “No 
worker should be . . . deprived of his right to work by 
reason of failure to become a member of any organization. 
The Labor Management Relations Act should be amended 
to prohibit the union shop as well as the closed shop and 
to provide an adequate enforcement procedure. . . . In- 
dustry-wide and area-wide bargaining should be pro- 
hibited. This goes to the root of the problem—the growth 
of labor monopoly. Unless labor monopoly is curbed, the 
long run result will be the increasing involvement of the 
federal government in the settlement of labor disputes.” 


Industry and the Churches 


‘For some years the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has maintained contact with various church groups. 
.. . For example, our five most recent presidents have 
been very active in church work.” These lines come from 
2a pamphlet, Ethics, Economics & Church, containing 
observations by Noel Sargent, secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and published, 1954, by the 
Association, 2 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. The 
publication consists of extracts from eleven addresses be- 
fore religious groups and conferences and from an article 
in a religious periodical. 

Under “Basis of Business Interest in Religion,” Mr. 
Sargent observes: “The supplying of standards of what is 
right and what is wrong must, to a very large extent, de- 
pend upon the church.” Industry is also “interested in 
the application of moral concepts because of the very na- 
ture of business transactions. Most of these transactions 
are based on contracts, verbal or written, expressed or 
implied.” 

“Christianity is based on the dignity of the individual 
human being, on the unique worth of the individual. In 
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other words, both our economic system and our basic 
religious institutions are keyed to the importance of the 
individual. Because of this parallel basis, mutual under- 
standing between religious leaders and business leaders 1s 
highly desirable. Each should endeavor to understand the 
aims, principles and accomplishments of the other... . 

“From a survey of particular aspects of this country’s 
economic system we might well conclude that economic 
progress rests on such things as capital investment, in- 
centive wages, and incentive profits, competition and re- 
search. In a very real sense, however, economic and social 
progress cannot realize its greatest potentialities and cer- 
tainly cannot realize its greatest benefits unless there is an 
underlying sense of ethical values. For the inculcation 
of these values we must look primarily to the church and 
for their practice we must look to those who either di- 
rectly or indirectly can be influenced by the teachings of 
the church.” 

In a “program of public welfare,” Mr. Sargent in- 
cludes the following : 

“Recognition of the inseparable relation between frec 
worship, free speech, free elections, free service and free 
enterprise. 

“Encouragement of joint consideration of economic 
and social problems by various groups, but avoidance of 
government compulsion which would eliminate freedom 
of choice by workers, business executives, investors, farm- 
ers, and housewives. 

“Resistance to encroachment by central government 
units upon local and state government—against attempts 
to take government further and further away from direct 
supervision by the individual citizen... . 

“Recognition of the vital link between successful effort 
and reward—the value of economic incentive—more pay 
for more work—wmore profits for more performance—as 
a factor in accomplishing the economic progress which 
must be the foundation of social progress. 

“Preservation of the value of the dollar of the wage- 
earner, investor, farmer, professional man, and_ retired 
person, by prevention of inflation. 

“Rejection of government deficits as an easy, normal 
and even desirable national way of life. 

“Tax laws which permit savings and provide an 
incentive to invest them. It should be recognized that 
there is essential inequity in taxing earnings when made 
by a business and again when paid to the individual 
shareholder. 

“Labor laws which permit, encourage and protect co- 
operation between management and labor; which protect 
both against intimidation, discrimination, and unfair 
practices. 

“Full, fair, and impartial enforcement of anti-trust 
laws, and their application to practices of both business 
and labor. Monopolies and monopolistic practices should 
be prevented, and there should be no penalization of 
success in competition. 

“Endeavor by international agreements to establish 
fair rules of international trade, the protection of private 
international investments, and the prevention of cartel 
agreements among producers of different countries to 
restrict production, fix prices, or allocate markets.” 

The N.A.M. also publishes a pamphlet, The Present 
and Future Challenge to the Church, by Mr. Sargent. 
containing the full text of an address by him before the 
Social Education and Action Group at Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary, March, 1954. Here the emphasis was 


on “economic and related factors which affect the 
church... .” 


Services Needed by Retired Persons 


* _. As someone has said, nothing ages a woman more 
rapidly than having a retired husband in the house,” 
writes Lawrence K. Frank in a paper, “Aging—Scope 
aud Perspectives,” presented at a conference on aging 
held in Detroit in 1954. The paper appeared in Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly, Fall, 1954, published by the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit. Excerpts follow: 

“The immediate situation we face is of a large and 
growing number of older persons, many of whom have 
been retired at a fixed age, who are living on pensions, 
annuities, social security payments, which are rarely 
adequate to meet the ever rising cost of living. Few of 
them are able to find adequate housing when they are 
compelled at retirement to seek less expensive quarters. 

“Many of these older persons are unhappy, often pes- 
sinistic and resentful. They appear to be lacking in 
flexibility, are frequently rigid and constricted in their 
responses to people and situations, feeling isolated, unable 
to relate themselves or find any fulfillments. .\ccordingly 
they tend to be either actively resistant to new ideas and 
practices or stubbornly opposed to change. . . . 

“The post-retirement period is like a period of con- 
valescence in which many do not recover, as we see in 
the persistent disturbances or early death of those who 
have been retired unwillingly... . 

“What can be provided as natural and appropriate for 
those who have retired? What can replace the life-long 
interests and activities of working experience with its 
daily contacts with others, its pressing tasks to be done, 
even the continual feuding and intriguing in the factory, 
the office, the store? Few older persons are able to find 
equivalents for the busy life of work, either in self- 
selected individual activities or in groups, although some 
can and do make their transition with little difficulty. 

“Here we should recognize the acute need for consulta- 
tion centers to help people to develop new designs for 
living, centers in which all the relevant professional 
services are available. We should actively undertake to 
develop such consultation centers, recognizing the neces- 
sity of articulating, integrating, orchestrating the various 
professional services into a coherent program. The older 
person is now often the victim of highly specialized 
services and advice—each profession offering its profes- 
sionally competent specialized advice and treatment, but 
ignoring the perplexing, even acute conflicts, the individ- 
ual faces in reconciling that advice with all his other 
needs and the frequently conflicting advice of other 
specialists. 

“Consultation centers are needed to provide diagnoses 
and treatment of the many remediable, or at least improv- 
able, conditions older people suffer. Nutritional deti- 
ciencies are very frequent and impose a heavy load of 
disability, weakness and inadequacy which could be great- 
ly reduced by more adequate nutrition. . . 

“But basic to educational programs for older persons 
is the importance of making all areas of knowledge 
relevant to the individual, his or her interests and per- 
plexities. Helping the older person to discover himself 
through ideas, through creative activities such as the arts 
and handicrafts and to relate himself in fulfilling ways 
to other people are the crucial tasks in this area.” 
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